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[APES Convention in Boston 


Emphasizes Education and Training 


Education and training—the development of man- 
power to its greatest potential—received repeated em- 
phasis during the 46th annual convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Personnel in Employment 
Security, June 23-26, in Boston, Mass. 

Attended by delegates from nine nations—Egypt, 
Ghana, Indonesia, Japan, Pakistan, Peru, and the 
Philippine Islands, in addition to the United States and 
Canada—the convention program had as its theme 
“Economic Security Through Employment Security.” 
Speakers were heard in assemblies, forums, and work- 
shops following the presentation of the flags of member 
nations in colorful opening ceremonies. 

Survival of the free way of life in the United States 
depends on more than defense, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor Newell Brown told the convention in predicting 
that the “explosion of the world population” between 
now and the year 2000 will bring mounting and dan- 
gcrous pressures to all free societies. Mr. Brown em- 
phasized that it will be the. continuing responsibility 
of persons engaged in job placement and counseling to 
“see to it that everyone is trained to do the job he can 
do best.” 

During the session, Bureau of Employment Security 
Director Robert C. Goodwin, in behalf of the United 
States Employment Service, received the highest honor 
of the President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped, the Distinguished Service 
Citation (see cover 3). In presenting the award, Gen. 
Melvin J. Maas, the Committee chairman, said “The 
progress which has been made to date . . . in giving 
equal opportunity in employment to the physically 
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handicapped can be traced in great degree to the good 
work done by the USES; Robert C. Goodwin, its di- 
rector; and the many offices of the affiliated... 
agencies over the country.” 

In accepting the award, Mr. Goodwin commended 
General Maas’ “gift for inspiring people to work to- 
gether.” Mr. Goodwin also accepted, as “evidence of 
good will between the United States and Pakistan,” a 
garland of gold thread presented by S. W. JaFree, 
Karachi, regional manager of Pakistan’s Employment 
Exchange. 

Canada’s Minister of Labour Michael Starr received 
an IAPES Citation of Merit for his efforts to “strength- 
en and improve” Canada’s employment operations. 
He called a nationwide conference to study winter 
unemployment and was instrumental in securing the 
adoption of a Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program which created more than 40,000 jobs. 

Past President George B. Elleson, Bay City, Mich., 
opened the convention and gave a brief report of the 
IAPES educational program. President Harry R. 
Van Brunt, Tallahassee, Fla., in accepting the gavel, 
also spoke of the educational program “‘to broaden the 
knowledge of personnel in employment security.” 

Gov. Foster Furcolo; Robert A. Chadbourne, exe- 
cutive vice president, Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts; and J. William Belanger, president of the 
Massachusetts State Labor Council, AFL—CIO, wel- 
comed the IAPES delegates, and John B. Ewing in- 
troduced members from other nations. 

Maryland UI Director Stephen C. Cromwell, 
speaking for the Interstate Conference of Employment 
Security Agencies, traced the development of the or- 
ganization formed to help solve the problem of “‘what- 
to-do in order to make the Federal-State system work.” 

“Coordinating for Employment Security,” a forum 
moderated by Director Goodwin, presented Canadian 
Employment Service Director William Thomson; Ed- 
ward L. Keenan, Deputy Assistant Director for Man- 
power, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization; and 
Dr. William H. Miernyk, Professor of Economics and 
Director, Bureau of Business and Economic Research 
at Northeastern University. 

Mr. Thomson outlined operations of Canada’s Na- 
tional Employment Service and progress being made 
toward a more effective and better integrated program. 
Mr. Keenan suggested that results of skill surveys be 
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made known to schools and employers for planning 
purposes and prodded ES personnel to keep pace with 
stepped-up demands for top-level technical workers. 
Dr. Miernyk saw chronic, localized unemployment as 
the Nation’s most serious economic problem, suggested 
that ES offices furnish applicants with information 
about jobs outside their own areas, advised stepped-up 
efforts to place older workers, and foresaw greater use 
of aptitude testing. 

BES Assistant Director Louis Levine, moderating a 
forum, “New Horizons in Employment Security,” 
traced “tremendous strides” in ES development, pay- 
ing particular attention to new offices located at more 
favorable sites. Speakers were J. Wade Miller, man- 
ager of Central Services Division, W. R. Grace & Co., 
Cambridge, and member of the BES Advisory Council; 
Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statistics; and 
Dr. Daniel H. Kruger, coordinator of the Labor and 
Industrial Relations Center at Michigan State 
University. 

Mr. Miller termed UI a form of disaster insurance, 
said too many people still believe ES operates for mar- 
ginal workers, and recommended that ES offices do a 
good job with publicly recognized services before try- 
ing to sell new services. Commissioner Clague dis- 
cussed current and projected long-run trends in the 
population and labor force and some of their implica- 
tions for manpower development and utilization. Dr. 
Kruger cited agency inservice training programs, uni- 
versity outservice training provided by the agencies, 
and IAPES plans for university and college training. 

Richard C. Brockway, former New York agency ad- 
ministrator, and BES Assistant Director William U. 
Norwood, Jr., introducing the convention’s 12 work- 
shops, indicated that workshops had been planned to 
provide an opportunity for the participants in each of 
them to discuss actual operating problems and methods 
of resolving them. 

The workshops considered many subjects. Discus- 
sion indicated that (a) many employers understand 
neither the ES nor its special applicant programs; (b) 
services rendered influence community acceptance; 
(c) the ES should provide vocational counseling, 
leaving educational counseling to the schools; (d) 
electronic data equipment has not changed basic ES 
principles—only methods of application; and (e) 
there should be more flexibility in employer visiting 
programs, benefit rights interviews, and duration of 
benefits—depending on economic conditions. 

In other workshops, it was the consensus that there 
is great need for continuous programs in management 
training which make full use of agency and supple- 
mental outservice training resources; that the veteran 
program should be an integral part of operations; that 
ES offices can staff industry with good planning and 
full utilization of tools and techniques; that lack of 
funds should not be used as an excuse for curtailing 
community activities; that the best claims determina- 
tion is simple, understandable, and complete; that 
audit and field investigation functions should be sep- 


(Continued on page 24) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, May 1959 
United States and Territories 


Percentage 
change fron 
Number or 


amount 
Pre- | Ye 
vious | aj 
month 
Employment Service Total 
New applications. ........... 710, 800 3 8 
Referrals: 
Agricultural. .......... - 892, 700 |+258 ) 
Nonagricultural........... 979, 700 +6 6 
Placements: 
ee | ee 843, 800 |+ 306 23 
Nonagricultural. .......... 554, 800 +7 6 
ERE nee nn are ree se 332, 900 +8 31 
WWAMINIR cc. oh hia sts Gos eS 222, 000 +. 4 () 
Handicapped. ......... 28. 700 | +6 28 
Counseling interviews........ 157, 900 11 10 
Individuals given tests....... 161, 900 1 17 
Employer visits... ...... 05. 148, 400 r2 10 


State Unemployment Insurance 


Initial claims, except transi- 
iC Re eee ore ee 879, 900 19 42 
Weeks of 


PAREN oie bene obsess wos 6, 342, 900 22 51 
Weekly average insured un- | 
RRVVERRG Bd. 6 568% 1.5 1,457, 200 | 17 50 
Weeks compensated ?........ | 5, 838, 300 | —22 51 
Weekly average beneficiaries ?. | 1, 390, 100 | 19 49 
Average weekly benefit pay- | 
ment for total unemploy- | 
Oe eg ee ee en a $29.45 | —2 | 
Benclits paid................ $162, 010, 600 | —24 55 
Funds available as of May 30, | 
|). Janae Seen sear re | $6,805,296,300 | +4 | 11 
Veterans 8 | 
Initial clans ......... 0s s2...5- 3,700 | —27 | —84 
Weeks of unemployment 
RRM MARINED inc 05 at the im esse ca ees 47,300 | —38 | —% 
Weckly average insured un- | 
PMINIOVMOENE. . <6. csece ss 10, 000°] —-35 | —=86 
Benewts AIG... .......2..26..|> $1,249,700 | ——38' | =-86 
New applications............ 109,100 | —12 | —40 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . . .| 207,900 | +41 +16 
Placements, nonagricultural.. . 125, 800 +6, +19 
Placements, handicapped... .. | 11, 300 +4) +28 
Counseling interviews........ 18,800 | —10 | —22 
Unemployment Compensation for | 
Federal Employees 4 
UST S 1 a re 10,200 | —19 —5 


Weeks of unemployment | | 
| 


UMN esc eisqewe wots ath aa 127,500 | —17 | —22 
Weekly average insured un- | | 
CMMOYMERE. .. 2.56555. s 29,800 | —13 | —19 
SRM IANS 65.0 5.05 asia sina | $3,921, 400 | —17 | —28 
| 





1 Data exclude Territories. 

2 Includes data under UCFE program. 

3 The first four items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data for first three items exclude UCV claims filed join‘ly 
with other programs. 

— exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State wage 
credits. 
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Another Challenge in 1958 ... 


New York Retroactive Benelit Revision 


By CLEMENT J. BERWITZ 
Assistant Director of Planning 
New York State Division of Employment 


NE of my old professors had a curious slant on 
O college examinations. ‘Exams,” he said, “provide 
a challenge. You should welcome the opportunity 
they provide to test yourselves—to see how you meas- 
ure up to your own standards—to see how far you’ve 
mastered your subject. ‘That’s the way to growth and 
development.” 

We've never had to look too hard for challenge. 
The challenges implicit in employment security are 
creat. We've sensed them, been stimulated by them, 
and have risen to every occasion they presented since 
the inception of the program. Every application, 
counseling, selection, or referral interview and every 
claims control contact presents its own individualized 
judgmental challenge. On most occasions, the staff 
finds good answers with imagination and skill. New 
programs appear to emerge endlessly. Most of us 
take them in stride, with buoyancy and with bounce 
and renewed affirmation of the soundness of the em- 
ployment security function. 


Many Challenges 


The year 1958 was a banner one for challenge. 
It was a time of climbing workloads, the year for TUC, 
and the year UCX began. Most States came through 
with flying colors. We, in New York did, despite our 
terrific rise in load and despite an extra icing on our 
own cake: Just before the inception of the TUC and 
UCX programs, our legislature increased the upper 
limits of our benefit rate structure from $36 to $45, 
effective March 27, 1958, but payable retroactively as 
of July 1, 1957. 

This new legislation meant that while serving an 
active insurance file of nearly half a million, we had 
to search almost a million claims paid since July 1, 
1957, to locate the 291,000 estimated to be entitled to 
the extra amount. We had to redetermine their rate 
on the basis of wage data either on hand, or to be 
obtained by sending 205,000 “wage requests” to em- 
ployers. We had to determine how many weeks each 
entitled claimant had already been compensated, and 
determine the total amount due him retroactively. 
Finally, we had to send the authorizing documents to 
the central office. 

Our central office took it from there. They had 
'o complete a man-sized string of steps, too. They 
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had to find each claimant’s “wage file,” add the new 
wage requests received from the local offices, and note 
the redetermination. They had to prepare a new 
cycle payorder card for immediate mailing to the local 
office and “convert” the adjustment payorders into 
checks. They had to reproduce from the payorders, 
charge cards for experience rating purposes; for multi- 
ple chargeable employers, this required a sizable num- 
ber of detailed processing steps. 

And the central office carried on these activities for 
as many as 57,000 retroactive payments per week, 
while performing all operations for their regular 
continued claims load which reached a peak of 
365,000 during this period! 

The law was passend while I was attending an Up- 
state District Managers’ meeting. I announced the 
news to the group immediately. The Field Supervisor 
in charge of the District grinned enthusiastically and 
said, “Let’s polish this one off as soon as we can.” 
Everyone in the room caught the fever and this spirit 
spread rapidly to every area and local office in the 
State. 

I’ve often thought about the essence of that en- 
thusiasm—and what there is about employment se- 
curity that keeps our “will to accomplish” so high. 
Most of us have never considered our job to be an 
endless routine. How can we, with new people, new 
needs, new techniques, new programs, new unemploy- 
ment insurance precedent cases appearing all the time 
to test our capacity to absorb new concepts, to test 
our capacity to improvise to meet the new demands? 


Value of Work Recognized 


Perhaps this time, everyone sensed the affirmative 
values in the job to be done. Claims control had 
been imposed previously on every claimant involved. 
The project required a search for those entitled, and 
payment of the lump-sum amount due (from 25 cents 
to $234). No staff member had to be prodded; every 
one of them rose to the task. As a result, we finished 
the job 2 months before our scheduled date. 

How did we do it? We planned everything care- 
fully, trained our staff fully, and supervised and con- 
trolled every element of the job every step of the way. 
And every move was integrated with the requirements 
and operating needs of our central units. 

Planning in New York is no ivory-tower function, 
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but is shared in by staff and line personnel. Our 
operators are tough and hardbitten. Most of our 
staff planners are “graduates” from operations. And 
we've established a climate wherein line and staff, 
and the various field and central units, know enough 
about each other’s needs and problems to stretch a 
point here and there in the interest of getting the 
total job done. 

The statute was enacted on March 27, 1958; our 
local office procedure was in the mail on the next day. 
This is how the feat was accomplished. 

Our planning unit devised the basic methodology 
and forms, and cleared them with the central units 
first (Benefit Payments, and the State Department of 
Audit and Control which preaudits all benefit 
payments) . 

Our planning unit devised a work program, de- 
tailing the main procedural steps and the time factors 
estimated to be needed. This provided a basis for 
financing. 

The procedural draft and work program was 
cleared with our field men, and discussion meetings 
were arranged. Procedural changes were made. 
Some of the men disagreed with the time factors and 
one agreed to run a test. He did. We compromised. 

The revised procedure was cleared with the central 
units. Benefit Payment personnel wanted a change in 
scheduling to preclude double processing. Our plan- 
ners and field men critically reviewed the suggestion 
and agreed to it since it made sense. Our Informa- 
tion Office prepared suitable publicity, including leaf- 
lets and posters. 

Our program started witha rush. Too many claims 
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came in the first day. Benefit Payments staff got cn 
the phone quickly, and each office was given a rough 
quota—which spread the load in the central office. 

In the field, most offices created special “behind- 
the-counter” units to handle details such as searching 
for those entitled, sending wage requests where 
needed, computing the new rate, preparing the spe- 
cial payorder form which listed all the weeks alreacdy 
paid, and the lump sum due. (Someone suggested a 
chart which listed all possible combinations of weeks 
to be paid and lump sums due. Our planning staff 
got this to the field overnight, saving an estimated 
quarter of a million arithmetic computations! ) 

For “retroactively entitled” claimants in current 
benefit status, the lump-sum payorder was filed within 
the Claim Record Card Folder to await the claimant’s 
in-person certification for the current week. This in- 
sured meeting next week’s cycle payorder and mini- 
mized central office processing. Operators would 
have preferred to omit this step, since it slowed things 
down, but everyone agreed to the change when the 
impact of this simplification on the central office was 
explained. 

On June 9, 1958, we were able to announce that 
the job was virtually completed—except for a few 
tough cases—2 months ahead of schedule, with the 
following results: Total payment—$17 million; total 
claimant recipients—291,000; average payment— 
$59.68, ranging from 25 cents to $234. 

Everyone concerned enjoyed doing the job, mainly 
because we had the tools, the mechanics, the team- 
work, and the management climate which enabled us 
to meet our commitments and responsibilities. 


Employment Security Programs 


HEN a public relations unit was organized in 

the Rhode Island Department of Employment 

Security in 1955, a statement of policy was drafted to 

guide the activities of the new unit. That statement, 

carrying the approval of the agency director, reads: 

“It shall be the policy of the Public Relations Unit 
to: 

“Perform that management function which eval- 
uates public attitudes, identifies the policies and proce- 
dures of the Department with the public interest, to 
execute a program of action which earns public un- 
derstanding and acceptance. 
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By FREDRIC L. WALSH 


Chief of Public Relations 
Rhode Island Department of Employment Security 


“Recognize public relations as a function neither 
peculiar to nor confined within the unit but an inte- 
grated effort to provide competent service in a 
gracious manner through active participation of every 
member of the staff of the Department. 

“Recognize the importance of all media of public 
information and, through the fair use of such media, 
keep the public informed on matters which pertain 
to the several programs of the Department. 

“Develop, through appropriate communication with 
the staff, a deep sense of individual and group identi- 
fication within the purposes and programs of the De- 
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HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES WILL SOON BE READY FOR FULL TIME WORK.... 


Many ambitious young people are 


Your State Employment Office 
is as near as your telephone. 


eager to obtain job opportunities 
where their clerical, stenographic ADOONGUG) G. iccnecsves RE 7-7550 
or typing training can be converted Fast Providence ... GE 4-1914 
to work experience. These appli- NEWDOR -cccciccomacess VI 7-2038 
cants have been tested for profi- North Providence .. CE 1-5290 
ciency. Their skills are promising. Pawtucket .......008. PA 6-0500 
Providence .......cse UN 1-6200 
Wakefield .........06. ST 3-4731 
YOUR INTERVIEWS ARE INVITED! WEG os ccaeevecedues CH 5-9300 
WORN wiccariniicxs LY 6-2814 
West Warwick ....... VA 1-5400 
EO a Woonsocket .......... PO 9-8220 | 
en OT 


Rhode Island local offices send this ‘‘flyer'’ to employers near the close of the school year. 


partment, and foster a loyal acceptance of individual 
responsibility for the effectiveness of its public 
relations.” 

It is fair to say that at no time has the Public Re- 
lations Unit of the Rhode Island agency strayed from 
this charted course. Initially approved by top man- 
agement, the unit was compelled to earn and hold this 
essential support. 

A second essential was a clear understanding of its 
true function by everybody else in the agency all the 
way down to the most recently hired messenger. 

No member of the public relations staff would pre- 
sume for a moment that the unit could, by itself, cause 
and sustain an agreeable attitude on the part of the 
public toward the agency. No matter how energetic 
or imaginative the unit’s efforts, or how polished its 
members might be in the art of communication, it had 
to take a realistic approach and shape its program 
in the light of one incontrovertible fact. 

The fact is that, in the long run, an agency’s repute 
in a community turns on how well its representatives 
receive and treat each member of its numerous clientele 
in the course of many transactions conducted under 
varying degrees of pressure and strain. 

Prompt, courteous, efficient performance, rendered 
day after day, in offices where the public is met face to 
face, is still the best possible way to brighten the public’s 
image of anagency. And it is certainly an invaluable, 
if indeed not the foremost, means of attracting favor- 
able publicity to its programs. It is on this basis 
that the public relations function in the Rhode Island 
agency operates. 

Nevertheless, from the very outset, the Public Rela- 
tions Unit has been prepared to serve the “line” when- 
ever there was need or opportunity to give technical 
assistance. It was made clear, however, that the unit 
would never depart from its “staff” function, and 
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intrude upon the “line’s” primary responsibility for 
creating and holding good will by dealing effectively 
with the public. 


Communication With Staff 


The agency director, in stating his policy, had called 
for “appropriate communication with the staff.” 

The assistant directors of the divisions in the admin- 
istrative office and managers in the local offices of the 
Department soon discovered that PR was serving a 
useful purpose on the agency scene and that calls for 
assistance received prompt attention. 

In these circumstances, communication and rapport 
were quickly achieved with the management group. 
It was felt, however, that PR must reach all agency 
personnel and this led to publication, on a regular 
basis, of three newsletters, each designed to serve a 
different purpose. 

The first letter—the Communicator—is published 
each month and receives general circulation. It gives 
DES news with emphasis on progress in the various 
programs. It identifies members of the staff whose 
performances reflect credit upon themselves and the 
Department. 

The Leader-Gram is published each month for the 
management-supervisory group. Its major purpose is 
to reflect top management views on a wide variety of 
topics which are pertinent to the leadership role of 
its readers. 

The Personnel Reporter is published as a single 
sheet of brief items for bulletin board display at least 
once a week. It carries items which cannot be held 
over for inclusion in the Communicator or Leader- 
Gram. 

An issue of the Personnel Reporter can be stenciled 
and run off for fast distribution whenever it is neces- 
sary to get spot news to the staff in a hurry. 








Press Relations 


There are about 30 daily and weekly newspapers 
and press service offices in Rhode Island. All of them 
receive the Department's news releases. There is no 
exception to this rule on stories which cover statewide 
activities of the agency. 

Much care goes into the preparation of a news story 
to insure an accurate, objective, and complete piece 
of reporting which will reach the editors’ desks at least 
24 hours before the time set for its release as news. 

The local office role in publicizing ES programs is 
perhaps best explained by quoting from a guide issued 
to line management: 

“Local office management is encouraged to develop 
a cordial relationship with the public press in each 
community. 

“This relationship should be independent of, but 
closely allied with, the press relations program of the 
central office. 

“The release of information to the press requires 
an exercise of commonsense and recognition that the 
function of the press is to report the news truthfully 
and objectively. 

“News stories which center around the programs of 
a local office frequently require speedy handling and 
may be undertaken by local office management. 

“Statistics and opinions which require qualification 
or forecasts of trends requiring analysis should be 
verified with the Public Relations Unit, which will 
act promptly to facilitate handling of the news. 

“Stories about programs or services in a community 
are more effective if local office management is iden- 
tified with the story, but assistance to local office man- 
agement in preparing the story is always available 
through the Public Relations Unit. 

“If the Public Relations Unit does not assist local 
office management in the release of a story, it should 
be notified that a story will appear, and when the 
story is published a clipping should be sent to the 
Public Relations Unit.” 

After the Public Relations Unit was established, it 
was made responsible for all news stories from the 
central office. However, no effort was made to inter- 
fere with reporters who wanted to see officials with 
whom they had talked in the past. It was recognized 
that reporters are sensitive about their news sources 
and might resent having to deal with anyone else. 

But gradually the journalists have turned to the 
Public Relations Unit as a clearinghouse for authori- 
tative information needed for their stories; and they 
have come to regard it with a confidence it has tried 
hard to deserve. 


Television and Radio 


Public and community agencies in Rhode Island 
are engaged in sharp competition for the free time 
allocated by radio and television stations to public 
service announcements. 

High standards have been set and are observed in 
preparation of announcements publicizing the DES 
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Front covers of two of the pamphlets prepared by the Rhode Island 
public relations unit. 


programs. Fresh, easily read copy which avoids the 
hackneyed phrase and is timed exactly to station speci- 
fications has resulted in a gratifyingly frequent use of 
DES material by stations in all parts of the State. 

Television announcements must hold the visual in- 
terest of the viewer as well as get him to listen to what 
is being said. Taking this into account, a library of 
over 100 slides has been created to illustrate the vari- 
ous ES programs. At least two of these slides are 
shown during each ES announcement even though it 
lasts for only 10 seconds. 

Members of the public relations staff never appear 
on radio or television programs which publicize DES 
activities. While assistance is frequently given in 
preparation of scripts, the DES representative who 
does appear is always someone who can be closely 
identified with the program which is being publicized. 

The Placement Division of the agency has been 
particularly alert to the value of radio and television 
publicity. Local office managers in Pawtucket and 
West Warwick, for example, broadcast news of job 
openings and available applicants on a daily basis. 
In Newport, the manager goes on the air each week, 
having taped his message a day or two before the 
broadcast. In Providence, job openings for which no 
qualified workers can be found in the files are broad- 
cast each day. 
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No exact figures are available on the number of 
times the DES programs are brought to the attention 
of the public by the radio and television stations in 
Rhode Island, but early this year one station, WPRO, 
reported that in 1958 it had broadcast 523 agency 
announcements over its radio station. Rarely a day 
goes by that either WPRO-TV or WJAR-TV does not 
ailord the agency some of the valuable time these 
stations devote to public service announcements. 


Other Publicity Media 


[t is important to mention, if only briefly, some 
other ways which have been found useful in attracting 
the attention of the public to the ES programs. 

Flyers, brochures, pamphlets, direct mailing pieces, 
and exhibits all play a part in a continuing effort to 
promote understanding and greater use of the 
programs. 


Here, again, care in text preparation and the services 
of a professional artist contribute to the effectiveness 
of these projects. 

This kind of publicity does not always originate 
with the Public Relations Unit, but frequently is 
developed at the request of the various divisions and 
local offices of the Department where management is 
alert to the value of such items and makes its wishes 
known. 

From the Rhode Island experience, several con- 
clusions can be drawn which other agencies may find 
helpful. The publicity program must be continuous; 
care must go into its preparation; all media of com- 
munication should be used; and, above all, it must have 
top management approval and full support and par- 
ticipation from both line and staff personnel. This 
is the experience which the Rhode Island agency 
presently enjoys. 


THE LOCAL OFFICE ROLE IN CIVIL DEFENSE 


By JOHN J. BURNS 


Labor Market Analyst, Savannah Local Office 
Georgia State Employment Service 


ROBABLY no segment of the vast defense program 

of the United States suffers more from public 
apathy than that concerned with civil defense. That 
this apathy extends to many of the agencies of the 
State governments will not be denied too vehemently. 
Doubtlessly much of the unconcern stems from the 
fact that we are all reluctant to face up to the almost 
unimaginable horrors that would accompany a nuclear 
attack on our great metropolitan centers and defense 
installations. Perhaps the enemy seems so far away 
that the threat is softened in proportion. 

Whatever the reasons contributing to the lag in 
manpower preparedness in some State employment 
security agencies, it is high time that a new appraisal 
of the situation be made. Each year the weapons of 
attack become more powerful and the time between 
warning and attack becomes shorter. Current inter- 
national tensions dictate that the time for stocktaking 
is now. 

We feel that it is especially important for State em- 
ployment security offices to reevaluate their part in the 
overall civil defense program, as theirs is a most vital 
role. In the event of a major attack upon the United 
States, all key personnel of these State agencies will 
iinmediately become frontline troops in the herculean 
tusk of civil defense. ‘To prevent chaos will take the 
best efforts of the entire population. Possibly nowhere 

the chain of activities will there be a more important 
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link than that of the local offices of the State employ- 
ment security agencies. 

This conclusion is predicated on the most likely 
unfolding of events subsequent to a large-scale nuclear 
attack on our major cities. Let us theorize as to what 
might be some of the varied problems facing a local 
office of a State Employment Service in the case of 
attack on one large city. At the moment the warning 
of impending disaster is received, the local office goes 
into action. As the designated service to handle all 
manpower problems in the disaster area involved, it 
must begin immediately to set into motion its plan of 
action to fulfill its mission in the civil defense effort. 

Practically all community civil defense plans call 
for the relocation of the entire population in pre- 
selected areas in the event an attack threatens and 
warning time permits. ‘The Civil Defense Director 
and his staff, and the local employment office, would 
move with the population. How smoothly the local 
office accomplishes this move will depend to a great 
extent on the feasibility of its plan for such a move 
and how well the staff performs under the pressures 
of the moment. This brings up the question of staff 
discipline. 

Circumstances of attack and its aftermath will call 
for a high order of discipline. Many articles have been 
written by employment security personnel on practice 
exercises, alert test problems, and simulated mobiliza- 
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One feature of a civil defense exercise in the Savannah area was the demonstration of equipment. 


tions; the word discipline appeared, but the lack of 
discipline will surely doom the best formulated civil 
defense plan. These writings have left too many gaps 
between theory and reality. 

As a first step in the redesigning of the local office 
role in civil defense, staff members assigned to this duty 
should be thoroughly indoctrinated with the require- 
ments of their mission. It will not be easy for them 
to face the ugly realities of an attack situation and 
perhaps to be separated from their families. Long 
hard hours of work under trying conditions will be 
necessary to put new and untried Employment Service 
practices into operation. ‘These are a few of the 
“facts of life” in civil defense which cannot be over- 
looked in preparing a worthwhile survival plan. 

Other points must also be considered in the selec- 
tion of local office staff members to comprise the nu- 
cleus of the local defense manpower organization. The 
group must be flexible to a high degree and able to 
function as a team. The leader must be able to adapt 
his decisions and actions to rapidly changing situations 
that would be created by a large-scale attack on a 
major city, an attack preceded by mass evacuation. 

The manpower team members must be thoroughly 
familiar with Employment Service techniques and 
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with the missions of other branches of the civil de- 
fense organization. ‘Their activities will have to be 
closely coordinated with those of other sections. ‘The 
team must have a clearly defined chain of command 
to function with minimum confusion. And finally, 
all members must be well versed in the skill require- 
ments that would be indicated by the emergency relo- 
cation of large masses of people, and the skills neces- 
sary in the rehabilitation processes. It would be 
most important that the key members of the team 
have the knowledge and ability to translate quickly 
the regular civilian skills of the relocation center work 
force into those skills peculiar to the initial require- 
ments of the overall civil defense operation. 

Let us presume that the civil defense organization 
of the theoretical city under attack has arrived safely 
at a relocation point. The center is bulging with 
milling refugees. It is necessary to route late arrivals 
to subcenters. As was expected, there is considerable 
confusion. The civil defense organization sets up 
headquarters and goes into action at once. 

Now the relocated local office staff, as the man- 
power section of civil defense, plays its initial role. 
It must begin immediately to recruit the work force 
needed to erect emergency shelters, to procure food 
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and other supplies, to prepare sanitation facilities, to 
police the center, to install kitchens for mass feeding, 
and to provide many other emergency facilities. Now 
their knowledge of other phases of civil defense op- 
erations will serve them well. 

Manpower recruiters, working under a team leader, 
will disperse throughout the center and begin channel- 
ing needed workers to a central location. Using hand 
megaphones, crude bulletins, and other means of 
communication, they will publicize the emergency 
skill needs to as many of the evacuees as possible in 
the shortest time possible. Other manpower service 
staff members, at a central location, will receive the 
volunteer workers responding. Here there will be little 
time for recordkeeping or selection deliberation. 


Get Skilled Workers on the Job 


Much of the success of the overall effort to get the 
relocation center functioning quickly in a safe and 
orderly manner will depend on the skill and speed of 
‘he manpower staff in directing the seemingly best 
qualified workers to the jobs at hand. Skill appraisal 
will have to be based on minimum information. 
Close cooperation with the transportation officer will 
also be necessary. It is obvious that the initial opera- 
tion of the manpower staff will demand the most 
strenuous efforts of its members. 

In the first phases of recovery, there will be time for 
only limited communication with higher headquarters 
in respect to labor market information. However, as 
recovery proceeds, information on the surviving labor 
force will be more and more in demand. Summary 
labor market reports on the area might be required 
daily. Key members of the manpower staff should be 
completely familiar with labor market reporting tech- 
niques, and with the proper channels and priorities 
of communications. 

With the passing of time, which might vary from 
| day to months depending on circumstances, the man- 
power staff will enter on a new phase of civil 
defense activity filling manpower requirements for 
rehabilitation. 

Now starts the huge task of clearing and rebuilding. 
While knocking out the enemy, our Nation has suffered 
very severe damage, especially in the large industrial 
centers. Although some cities are only lightly dam- 
aged, many are beyond rebuilding. But it is imperative 
that the machinery of production be started rolling 
as soon as possible. 

With the Nation’s labor force badly dislocated and 
depleted by casualties, an inventory of the surviving 
skills in all stricken areas would be indicated as a first 
essential of the rehabilitation process. This would be 
undertaken by the local employment office staff in all 
affected areas. Registration forms would be com- 
pleted for applicants in the relocation center and its 
subcenters and they would be classified occupationally. 
Mobile teams, assisted by Employment Service per- 
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Workers ‘‘organizing”’ the kitchen and d:ningroom in a mass feed- 
ing civil defense exercise in the Savannah area. 


sonnel from unaffected areas if required, would ac- 
complish this in the shortest time possible. This 
current inventory of applicants would be the basis 
for supplying such labor market information as might 
be requested by civil defense authorities. 


Maintain Contact With Headquarters 


Continuing close contact with State headquarters 
via the now improved communication system would 
be maintained. In time, the relocated local office staff 
would begin filling orders to staff-the rebuilding task 
forces being organized. ‘There would probably be 
considerable shifting of workers to distant sections of 
the country. The payment of job insurance would be 
resumed as soon as possible, if it had been interrupted. 

No attempt has been made here to give the whole 
picture of the local office role in civil defense in action. 
For example, the problems to be solved following an 
attack without any warning time would be entirely 
different from those encountered when enough time 
is available for a relatively orderly mass evacuation. 
However brief this discussion, it should suffice to show 
that in the case of attack, the role of the local office 
in civil defense will be clear cut. It will be arduous 
and difficult. And it will be vital. The local office 
cannot successfully carry out its manpower mission 
unless its role is well planned. The time to plan is 
now! 





Next Month... 


Local Office Action for 
the Handicapped 
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One of the classroom sessions of the University of North Carolina outservice training course for ES counselors. 


"i> Counsil Helin 


By ABRAHAM STAHLER* 


Division of Counseling and Special Applicant Services 
Bureau of Employment Security 


ERHAPS the most dramatic development in em- 

ployment service counseling since the introduction 
of the GENERAL ApTiruDE TEsT BaTTery in 1947 
occurred during the past year. Special funds were 
provided for outservice training of employment serv- 
ice counselors at appropriate colleges and universities 
throughout the land. Along with this provision for 
outservice training was the development and release 
of improved hiring standards and job specifications 
for the selection of personnel to fill counseling jobs in 
the local offices. These steps to improve the selection 
and to increase the technical knowledge of local office 
counselors were among the most important ever taken 
from the standpoint of achieving better counseling, for 
no service can be better than the caliber of the people 
performing it. 

The program for counselors is a beginning step which 
will be gradually applied to other local office profes- 
sional staff. 

This program has a twofold aim: (1) to bring 
into the counseling job the best qualified personnel 
both from within the service and from outside through 





*Mr. Stahler is Chief of the Employment Counseling 
Branch. 
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adoption and use of realistic selection standards; and 
(2) to improve the competence of those already per- 
forming the counseling function by subsidizing college 
and university training as a supplement to their in- 
service training and experience. 

What this new development means is this: through 
higher standards, a long step forward is being taken 
toward the selection and assignment of personnel to 
the counseling function on the basis of background, 
knowledge, and personal traits needed for quality 
counseling rather than on such a basis as how long 
a person has been with the Employment Service. 
Through separate classifications and commensurate 
pay, it should be possible to attract and retain com- 
petent personnel both from within the service and 
from outside. Through outservice training, the pres- 
ent counselors can get not only a broader knowledge 
of principles and techniques of counseling but a better 
understanding of people, why they are as they are, and 
how better to deal with them and with their prob- 
lems. The results should be better counseling. 

It may be of value to review the specific steps that 
have been taken and those still to be taken to help 
bring this about. 
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[In March 1958, a nationwide survey was made of 
the education and experience of counseling personnel 
to provide a sound basis for the development of 
standards. A work committee representing adminis- 
trative, personnel, counseling, and training viewpoints 
of State employment security agencies and State merit 
system specialists worked with Bureau staff in May 
1958 to develop (a) standards for selection of counsel- 
ing personnel; (b) sample job specifications for entry, 
operating, and supervisory local office counselors; and 
(c) a policy on outservice training. After discussion 
with appropriate Interstate Conference committees 
and others concerned, these materials were released 
in September and October 1958. 

While the Bureau was formulating the standards and 
specific outservice training policy, a 5-week training 
course for counselors was being developed at the 
University of Iowa by Dr. Kenneth B. Hoyt and Dr. 
John Muthard in cooperation with the Bureau and 
the Iowa agency. The suggested curriculum was 
transmitted in March 1958 to all State agencies with 
the recommendation that they arrange with local col- 
leges for similar training in the summer of 1958. This 
was issued as an interim measure, in order to get the 
program underway with a minimum loss of time and 
to gain experience for the broader program and policy 
being developed. 


Courses Set Up Around the Country 


In a short time, nine courses, ranging in length 

from 3 to 6 weeks, were set up in various parts of the 
country. A total of 165 counseling personnel from 
140 local offices in 18 States received outservice 
training. Seven of the nine courses were based in 
whole or in part on the Iowa plan (see “The Iowa 
Workshop for Employment Service Counselors” on 
Tot. 
, All nine courses were evaluated. All agencies rep- 
resented reported favorably on the courses and recom- 
mended that they be continued. One State agency 
summarized its reaction to the course as follows: 
“They left the campus with the feeling of having 
gained a broad knowledge of the counseling function 
which will help them do a more effective job. They 
obtained greater appreciation of the work they are 
doing, greater confidence and ability, and increased 
pride in being part of the counseling profession. They 
were imbued with a desire for further study and 
improvement.” 

In most cases, the university staff was equally en- 
thusiastic. The diligence of the trainees, the quality 
of their performance, and their eagerness to improve 
themselves were repeatedly commented on by univer- 
sity staffs involved. 

Shortly after these evaluations were received, the 
program for selection and development of counselors 
was formally launched in the fall of 1958 with the 
iclease of General Administration Letter No. 436 and 
‘anual Transmittal Letter No. 616, and with the allo- 
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cation of special funds for this purpose. The response 
from State agencies was rapid. A number of States 
immediately adopted the selection standards, others 
have already taken definite steps for action in the near 
future, and still others have reported plans for their 
ultimate adoption. 

In all, approximately 42 State agencies are partici- 
pating in the outservice training program for coun- 
selors during the first full year of the program. Some 
500 counselors from about 33 States are attending 
special 3- to 6-week courses at 21 different universities. 
These have been generally patterned after the Iowa 
course. Another 500 counselors in 9 States are 
attending regular university courses in counselor prep- 
aration in approximately 65 universities. Thus, a 
total of about 1,000 counselors from the 42 States will 
be taking outservice training courses in about 85 uni- 
versities in every part of the country. 

Some of these courses have already been completed. 
Early reactions continue highly favorably regarding 
the value of the course from the standpoint of provid- 
ing an important body of knowledge and skills and 
stimulating the counselors to do a more effective, well- 
rounded job of counseling. 


Successful First Year 


All of this adds up to a remarkable response in this 
first full year of the program and reflects the eagerness 
of State agencies and of the personnel themselves to 
improve their ability to render quality service. 

The adoption and application of counselor stand- 
ards must go hand in hand with outservice training 
if the objectives of this program are to be accom- 
plished. For, unless the counselors have the interest, 
capacity, and ability to absorb and apply the training 
received, time and money will have been ill spent. 

The standards for each of the three counselor posi- 
tions (counselor trainee, operating counselor, and 
counselor supervisor) consist of three basic elements: 
(1) Educational background, (2) experience, and (3) 
knowledge, abilities, and personal traits. While much 
attention has been given to the educational require- 





Supervised practicum session in which trainees enact roles of coun- 
selor and counselee with university faculty member observing in 
the background. 
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Practicum counseling session. 


ments, it should be emphasized that the other elements 
are at least as important. No amount of educational 
background can compensate for the lack of such per- 
sonal traits as interest in people and a strong desire to 
help them to help themselves, or imagination, resource- 
fulness, initiative, and sound judgment. No amount 
of formal education can serve as an adequate sub- 
stitute for a sound knowledge of employment problems, 
employer and occupational requirements, and labor 
market characteristics and trends. 

On the other hand, the possession of employment 
service or related experience and desirable personal 
traits, and even of substantial inservice training, is 
generally not sufficient for an effective, well-rounded 
counselor. Professional preparation for counseling— 
including a proper perspective of the role and of the 
basic principles of guidance, an understanding of 
people, an understanding of tests and measurements, 
and an up-to-date knowledge of the latest trends and 
techniques in guidance—is essential in order to deal 
properly with problems so vital in the life of the indi- 
vidual as job choice or adjustment. In brief, such 
training is a necessary adjunct to in-service training 
and experience, if the counselor hopes to cope ade- 
quately with the many and varied problems he en- 
counters in his day-to-day operations. 

To attract and retain qualified personnel, it is 
recommended that, generally, persons who devote 50 
percent or more of their time to the counseling func- 
tion be covered by separate counselor classifications 
which meet the standards recommended by the Bu- 
reau and pay salaries commensurate with the duties 
involved. It is hoped that the standards will provide 
an adequate basis, over a period of time, for enabling 
State agencies to (1) fill counseling positions with 
well-qualified and interested individuals, both from 
within the Employment Service and from outside; 
(2) help satisfactory incumbents acquire the back- 
ground necessary to meet the standards; and (3) re- 
assign to other functions incumbents who would be 
happier and more competent there. 
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While there is a need for short-term courses, it i 
believed that greater emphasis should be placed wher 
ever possible on attendance by counselors at regular 
college courses in guidance. In addition to these two 
major types of courses, some States are experimenting 
with extension, summer school, and correspondence 
courses. 

The increasing weight given to the academic baci- 
ground of persons in the guidance field points up the 
desirability of making every effort to have academic 
credit given for the course completed by the employ- 
ment counselors. 

Perhaps one of the most important outgrowths of 
the counselor selection and development program, 
aside from improving the caliber of counseling, is its 
stimulus for improving similarly the competence of 
other Employment Service professional staff. The ex- 
perience of the Bureau and State agencies with coun- 
selors should save a great deal of time, effort, and 
confusion as the program is extended to other classes 
of employees. 

While the adoption of the counselor standards and 
outservice training will go a long way toward insur- 
ing improved quality of counseling, other areas also 
contribute importantly to the quality of counseling 
service. Outservice training can supplement but not 
replace effective inservice counselor training. Basic 
and advanced inservice training are essential for the 
effective application of counselor principles and tech- 
niques to counseling problems encountered in the local 
office. Many State agencies have shown unusual 
ingenuity and resourcefulness in conducting effective 
training for both new and experienced counselors. 


n 


q 


Supervision and Evaluation Also Needed 


Another important area is the effective supervision 
and evaluation of the quality and quantity of coun- 
seling service. While State counseling supervisors have 
generally mastered the techniques for carrying out 
this vital function, State and local line supervisors and 


»managers need further guides and ideas for supervising 


and evaluating this function more adequately. Mate- 
rials tailored for use by line supervisory personnel are 
essential in this connection. 

A third area needing attention is that of providing 
quality counseling in smaller offices where the person 
assigned to this activity is often beset by a half dozen 
other pressing duties. As a result, he often cannot 
give the necessary time or thought to counseling serv- 
ice. Ironically, it is in areas served by such offices 
where high-quality counseling is often most needed, 
since jobseekers in those areas usually have less op- 
portunity to turn to other agencies for such assistance. 
The area counselor plan, initiated in June 1958, may 
contribute significantly to solving this problem. About 
a dozen State agencies are now engaged in experi- 
mental tryouts of this plan. 

The results will be reviewed and will form the basis 
for extending this plan on a wider scale in areas where 
it would be particularly useful. Basic and advanced 
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training material will be developed and issued to fa- 
cilitate the inservice training of new and experienced 
counselor personnel, and to improve materials for use 
by line supervisors in evaluating the quality and 
quantity of counseling services. 

The constantly increasing complexity of American 
industrial society, resulting from population growth 
and migration, increases in science and technology, 
and an expanding economy have opened up so many 
job choices that the applicant needs professional 
euidance in finding his way through the maze of 
alternative opportunities. Upon his wise choice de- 
pends not only his own success and satisfaction but 
the Nation’s ability to utilize fully the capacities of 
each individual in meeting the skill requirements of 
the future. The contribution made by the Employ- 
ment Service toward these goals can best be achieved 
through an effective and professional counseling 
service, 


Counselors will be called on increasingly to help 


determine not merely what the jobseeker did in the 


past, but what he might best do in the future... 
what training or retraining he might best undertake 

. whether higher education will help him best 
utilize his talents . . . what can be done to ease the 
path for the inexperienced youth and the occupational 
change of the experienced adult . . . how to assist 
rural and urban communities hard hit with the 
specter of persistent unemployment, determine more 
fully the skills and potentials of their unemployed in 
order to attract appropriate new industries . . . what 
actions to make to help more effectively those with 
more-than-usual difficulty to obtain employment .. . 
and what to do about the so-called “hard core” of 
job applicants for whom no types of available jobs 
seem suitable. 

These challenges are already upon us. In helping 
to meet them, quality counseling must play a signifi- 
cant role. When counselors are well selected, well 
trained, and well supervised, they will be increasingly 
better able to provide the quality of counseling and the 
ingenuity that these problems demand. 


The lowa Workshop for ES Counselors 


By JOHN W. LOUGHARY* 
School of Education 


University of California 


FOR several years, the BES and the various State 
Employment Services have felt a need to increase 
the proficiency of their counseling personnel. In 
general, this has stemmed from a recognition of the 
increasing complexity of the employment counselor’s 
job. The BES and the various State agencies have 
worked toward meeting this need in two ways. First, 
they have utilized various selection methods designed 
to choose from applicants for counselor positions those 
persons most likely to be successful. Second, they 
have provided various kinds of in-service training for 
their counselors. 

A third kind of procedure for improving counselor 
competencies was initiated during the summer of 
1958—out-service training. One of the initial pro- 
grams was a 5-week workshop for counselors con- 
ducted on the campus of the State University of Iowa. 
The remainder of this article is a brief description of 
the Iowa program. 


The Course 


Twenty employment service counselors from Iowa, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota participated in the 


*Dr. Loughary coordinated the Iowa workshop. 
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S-week Iowa Workshop. Seventeen SUI faculty 
members were employed as workshop instructors. 
The curriculum consisted of nine areas or units of 
study: 


Basic Principle of Guidance 

Statistics and Measurement 

Psychology of Individual Differences 
Personality Adjustment and Mental Hygiene 
The Psychology of Occupations 

Personnel Appraisal Procedures 
Miscellaneous Social Sciences 

Counseling 

Supervised Practice in Counseling. 


The first eight areas or units were taught during 
the first 4 weeks of the course. Trainees attended 
classes 4 hours each day, 5 days a week. They were 
expected to devote another 8 hours daily to assigned 
readings. 

The fifth week of the workshop was devoted entirely 
to the counseling practicum. During the practicum 
week, trainees were divided into four smaller groups 
and devoted a minimum of 8 hours each day to 
recording interviews, role playing, analyzing tapes, and 
individual conferences with supervisors. 
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The Iowa Workshop had three main purposes. 
They were: (1) to provide supplementary profes- 
sional and related training to employment service 
counselors who had demonstrated above-average 
ability and interest in counseling but who lacked ade- 
quate academic preparation, (2) to stimulate interest 
in further professional preparation among the selected 
counselors, and (3) to contribute to the development 
of professional counselor attitudes of the counselor- 
trainees. 


Evaluation 


Ideally, one would like to evaluate the Workshop in 
terms of operational criteria directly related to em- 
ployment counseling, such as measures of client post- 
counseling behavior and changes in counseling be- 
havior of the trainees. Unfortunately, it was impossi- 
ble to employ these kinds of criteria. Attempts were 
made, however, to observe the extent to which each 
of the three purposes stated above were achieved. 

In regard to the first purpose, the level and content 
of instruction for the most part were appropriate, both 
from the coordinator’s observations and the trainees’ 
evaluations. Trainees reported that they enjoyed 
most reading assignments and found them related to 
their work. While most trainees were receiving sup- 
plementary training, several viewed various units as 
valuable reviews of previous academic work. 

Evaluation of the second purpose is dependent upon 





a definition of “interest.” Most trainees expressed a1: 
interest in further out-of-service workshop training, 
and several holding BA degrees expressed interest in 
studying for MA degrees in counseling. However, th: 
extent to which expressed interests will develop int 
actual study could not be determined. 

The third purpose was relatively easy to observ 
The counselor-trainees developed a certain humility 
about their skills and made use of opportunities to 
learn more about the work of high school, college, and 
rehabilitation counselors. They talked (and argued 
with high school guidance workers and with college 
counselors. As a result, they reported and demon- 
strated a growing awareness of interests and problems 
common to all counselors. Several trainees joined the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association, and 
many began to examine the role of the employment 
service counselor from a professionally critical per- 
spective. The group also began to perceive valid rea- 
sons for differences between counseling in an employ- 
ment service setting and various other situations. 

In general, those involved in the Iowa program 
felt that much had been accomplished. While it 
would be a serious error to consider the training given 
in such a program adequate to prepare vocational 
counselors, there is every reason to believe that the 
employment service counselor who participates in an 
out-of-service workshop similar to the one conducted 
at the State University of Iowa will improve his pro- 
fessional competencies rather markedly. 


Selective Interviewing 
of Interstate Claimants 


Cr experience with selective interviewing in Flor- 
ida has served four important purposes: (a) The 
objectives of the unemployment insurance program 
have become more of a reality, (b) professsional em- 
ployees realize they are entrusted with a responsible 
assignment, (c) claimants are served in proportion to 
their need for attention, and (d) the agency experi- 
ences new respect from the public whom they serve. 

A few years ago, claimstaking was strictly a me- 
chanical operation. It has gradually changed to a 
more professional activity with greater responsibility 
placed on local office personnel. 

The dilemma of when and what questions to ask of 
a claimant is as old as the program itself. Experience 
has proved that most genuine eligibility questions are 
found to exist in connection with claimants possessing 
certain characteristics. The claimants not possessing 
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By ROBERT F. WAGNER 
Supervisor of Claimstaking 
Florida Industrial Commission 


these characteristics are obviously disgruntled because 
they do not see any reason for the questioning to which 
they are subjected under an inflexible interview proc- 
ess. Interviewers confronted with the necessity of con- 
ducting so many interviews which serve no purpose 
experience a greater chance for failure in recognizing 
an issue of eligibility. 

The basic objective of a selective interviewing proc- 
ess is to concentrate attention on those claimants whose 
continuing eligibility for benefits may be questionable. 
It was not expected that the selective interviewing 
process would result in any overall saving of time or 
personnel, and such saving has not been experienced. 
Routine interviews have been reduced to a minimum 
and both the claimant and the interviewer are keenly 
aware that each interview now has a definite purpose 
and objective. This has replaced the almost in- 
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Selective interviewing of UI claim- 
ants has provided opportunity 
for local office personnel to 
render greater assistance to 
those needing special attention. 


escapable thinking that the objective was generally 
to comply with a schedule outlined in manual 
instructions., 

The interviewer is provided with definite points or 
factors with which to open the interview. He then 
can proceed with an appropriate line of questioning 
directly related to the individual case. The process 
has served to bring about a closer and more uniform 
understanding of availability principles and policies 
between the examiners in the central office and the 
interviewers in the local offices. 

Experience has proved that there are two distinct 
types of job insurance claimants whose characteristics 
determine the group into which they fall. Claimants 
in one group can reasonably be expected to seek and 
find employment as soon as it is available. Persons in 
the other group have specific characteristics which 
make it extremely difficult for them to secure employ- 
ment or which indicate that their interest in employ- 
ment may be somewhat questionable. These factors, 
or characteristics, agreed upon by central office and 
local office personnel, provide each with a mutually 
clearer understanding of what should be done and why. 

In Florida, selective grouping and interviewing of 
intrastate claimants has been employed since 1954, 
ind the results have been highly satisfactory. Since 
February 1, 1957, we have been engaged in an experi- 
ment with Alabama and Mississippi in selective inter- 
viewing of interstate claimants. In August of 1958, 
New York and Florida began a similar experiment. 
The results of these experiments have not been for- 
mally evaluated, but the consensus is that the results 
have been very satisfactory and, rather than there being 
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a sacrifice of information received by the liable State, 
there has actually been some improvement in the qual- 
ity of information furnished. 

The questionnaire and informational material em- 
ployed in the selective interviewing process provide 
more adequate information than under the previous 
inflexible procedures which were unrealistic, mechan- 
ical, and cause personnel time to be inefficiently used. 
As periodic reinterviews are given a clearer purpose 
and objective, the quality of such interviews can also 
be expected to improve. 

The factors used for classification are practically 
the same for intrastate and interstate claimants. There 
has been very little, if any, disagreement on the part 
of the liable State to the recommended classifications 
by the agent State. 

A questionnaire, given to the claimant when he files 
his initial or addditional claim, is completed by him 
and returned the next time he reports. It is submitted 
to the liable State attached to the second IB-2, Con- 
tinued Claim, along with appropriate comments, in- 
cluding the reasons for the recommended classification. 

In the interim between the first report after filing 
an IB—1 and the report for the second IB—2, the ques- 
tionnaire is reviewed for completeness and the entries 
needing clarification, if any, are identified. If addi- 
tional information is required, it is obtained from the 
claimant on his second report after filing his original 
claim and it is submitted to the liable State to supple- 
ment the questionnaire. In this process there have 
been relatively few requests from the liable’ States for 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Steel panels for air-conditioning units 
are being cut to size in the new 
Staunton Westinghouse plant. 


Bie League Industrialization 
of a Small City Area 


By W. C. DUVAL 
Manager, Staunton-W aynesboro Local Offices 
Virginia State Employment Service 


OU have to live and work in a town like Staunton 

to appreciate the viewpoint we in the local office 
and the chamber of commerce had when in 1953 an 
all-out campaign for new industry was seriously con- 
sidered. Staunton, county seat of Augusta County, 
with a population of around 25,000, is located in the 
Shenandoah Valley in the western part of Virginia. 
The birthplace of President Wilson, the city is rich 
in a tradition rooted in the early history of the Nation. 
Like all Valley towns, it is proud of its agricultural 
heritage. Manufacturing activity within the city 
limits is carried on at two garment factories, a hosiery 
plant, and a furniture factory, all of which have been 
here for a generation. 

In 1945, the Celanese Corp. of America opened a 
weaving plant in a rural community 4 miles north of 
Staunton. Referred to by the company as its Staunton 
plant, it was a modern plant which provided steady 
employment for 600 workers. 

In 1953, an economic shock that affected workers 
and merchants alike rocked Staunton. The Celanese 
Corp. announced that it was closing its local plant 
and putting it up for sale. Hundreds of workers were 
offered transfers to other plants of the company, but 
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few accepted. Most had roots here, and many were 
homeowners with marginal farms. 

Scores of Celanese workers registered with the local 
office for employment before the plant actually closed. 
With the cooperation of local and nearby newspapers 
and radio stations, a program of solicitation of orders 
for jobs was instituted. Merchants in Staunton showed 
their confidence in the ultimate employment of these 
workers by declaring moratoriums on payments for ap- 
pliances, autos, and the like. A few businessmen in 
the Staunton-Augusta Chamber of Commerce formed 
an industrial development committee and agreed to go 
anywhere, anytime, to see an industrial prospect in- 
terested in the idle plant. 

The local office manager was asked to join in these 
conferences. It was obvious that the Employment 
Service office-had a heavy responsibility in this enter- 
prise, since it was in a position to provide information 
on employment by industry, prevailing wages, unem- 
ployment, and labor supply. The Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce, always ready to assist a com- 
munity seeking new industry, sent a representative. 

This groundwork took place before the actual inter- 
views with prospective buyers of the Celanese plant 
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were held. Within weeks, prospects were in the area 
piloted by the State chamber representative or our 
own chamber of commerce secretary. On each occa- 
sion, the local office manager supplied prospective 
buyers with estimates of the area’s unemployment and 
the composition of that group. The application files 
were evaluated in terms of usefulness to the prospect. 
The field supervisor assured us of the cooperation of 
all employment offices in his area, since many of the 
former Celanese workers were residents of Rocking- 
ham County and the city of Harrisonburg, 20 miles 
north of the plant. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., seeking a site for its 
air-conditioning division, appeared a likely prospect. 
After much checking of the available facilities and 
floorspace, that company decided it could not use the 
Celanese plant. But, it liked the location and in a 
few weeks announced that it had purchased a site 
only half a mile away, alongside the Chesapeake 
Western Railroad, a small line which connected with 
the Baltimore & Ohio and other main lines. 

With a list of needed skills, the field supervisor and 
I met with the director of industrial relations for 
Westinghouse Electric. We pointed out to him that 
a commuting area, not a local office operating area, 
was the only way to measure the real potential in the 
labor supply which would be available to the new 
employers. Using a quarter, we drew a circle on the 
map around a center which was the new plant site. 
This circle represented a radius of 25 miles from the 
plant and the: industrial relations director saw the 
brighter picture this made. 

We had another drawback to face when measuring 
the unemployed section of the labor force. The bulk 
of the workers who were experienced in industry were 


men and women who had spent their entire adult lives 
in textiles. Westinghouse Air Conditioning Division’s 
new plant would manufacture and fabricate units of 
2 to 15 tons’ capacity, in the heavy industry category. 
The plant would bring in its own key workers. We 
assured them that enough men in the age group they 
wanted for other jobs were available. ‘These were 
steady workers whom we would screen through apti- 
tude tests to insure that they could be trained for the 
work, 

To obtain persons with skills not available locally, 
the Employment Service agreed to use the clearance 
system. The local office manager explained how a 
local order for workers not available in the office area 
could be extended through all Virginia offices, those 
of adjacent States, and further if needed. This service 
to secure scare skills necessary in the manufacture of 
heavy metal equipment placed this small office in a 
commanding position with the industrial development 
committee and with the prospective employer. ‘The 
small letters on the office window, Affiliated with the 
United States Employment Service, took on a new sig- 
nificance and importance. 

Before a year had elapsed, we had gone into 10 
States to recruit tool and die makers, mechanical 
draftsmen, electrical and mechanical engineers, and 
process engineers. In most cases, this positive recruit- 
ment for skilled and highly technical jobs brought 
results. 

Construction on the new multimillion-dollar plant 
for Westinghouse was begun in November 1953 and 
scheduled for completion in June 1954. This major 
construction job through the winter meant that one 
segment of the unemployed labor force was back on a 
payroll. Things looked considerably brighter. Then 





Aerial view of the American Safety Razor Products Corp. plant in Staunton. 
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Generai Electric's new plant for manufacture of specialty controls 
at Waynesboro. 


before the Westinghouse plant was completed, a new 
prospect for the Celanese plant loomed on the horizon. 

American Safety Razor, with an eight-story plant in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., employing around 1,200 workers, had 
been on notice for more than a year to vacate its 
premises. In the search for a new plant site east of 
the Mississippi River, a representative of the razor 
manufacturer came to Staunton to look over the 
Celanese plant. Called upon for information about 
the labor force, the local office manager again used 
a commuting area to measure available supply. All 
information was checked with the industrial commit- 
tee of our own chamber of commerce. Every question 
was answered to the apparent satisfaction of the com- 
pany representative, but he had to consult with his 
New York office on the final decision. Finally, an 
announcement came through that the old plant had 
been sold. After extensive alterations and additions, 
American Safety Razor was to move to Staunton. 

There was real rejoicing in Staunton. The 600 lost 
jobs would soon be replaced by 1,300. Westinghouse 
planned to employ 500 workers within a year, with 
fewer than 100 key workers being brought in from out- 
side the area. The razor company would employ 1,100 
as soon as facilities could be speeded up to use that 
number; less than 200 of this number would come 
from outside. 

We soon learned that American Safety Razor would 
come to Staunton in November 1954, instead of the 
following spring. With the field supervisor’s advice 
and cooperation, we decided to test applicants in order 
to learn more of the quality of the labor -supply. 
Company officials enthusiastically agreed. The em- 
ployer felt that finger dexterity and arm-and-hand 
coordination were most important in the operation of 
the machines which turned out their products. During 
November 1954, the Staunton local office administered 
670 specific aptitude tests to applicants for employ- 
ment at the razor company and 185 were eventually 
hired. We continued this service as the need arose. 

Two months after we learned that American Safety 
Razor had purchased the Celanese plant, we had word 
that General Electric was buying a site for a new 
specialty control plant in Augusta County. Today, 
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that site is within the city limits of Waynesboro. Th» 
local office manager again played his role as coordina- 
tor of labor supply in the suboffice in Waynesbor» 
in cooperation with the Waynesboro Chamber oi 
Commerce. 

During all this time, the local office was enjoying 
the byproducts, employmentwise, of the new industry, 
In addition to orders for construction workers, clerical 
workers, and trade and service workers were also in 
demand. 

General Electric’s recruitment was a repetition of 
that for Westinghouse. GE initially had 486 em- 
ployees; this number has been increased to 1,000. 
Westinghouse has been as high as 825. American 
Safety Razor continues to improve techniques and 
currently has around 850 persons on its payroll. The 
local offices of Staunton and Waynesboro still serve 
all three newcomers on an exceptionally cordial basis 
They have not forgotten that we were there when they 
really needed us. 


SELECTIVE INTERVIEWING OF INTERSTATE CLAIMANTS 


(Continued from page 15) 
additional information, which would indicate that 
rather complete statements of facts are developed. 

The experimental plan provides for a recommended 
classification by the agent State to be approved or 
modified by the liable State. If the recommended 
classification is acceptable to the liable State, no fur- 
ther correspondence is necessary. If there is doubt 
or disagreement as to the recommended classification, 
the liable State either requests additional information 
or notifies the agent State to change the classification. 
A classification may be changed at any time when 
there is a change in the claimant’s personal circum- 
stances or in labor market conditions. 

The two classifications used—A and C—are assigned 
on the basis of agreed-upon factors. “A” indicates 
a recommendation of clear eligibility and such claim- 
ants will be reviewed again at the time of the tenth 
week in a claim series. “C” indicates the need for 
careful observation and a periodic interview at inter- 
vals of no less than 5 weeks. 

Our experience thus far in selective interviewing, 
both in the intrastate and interstate process, has been 
that the individual interviewer residing in the labor 
market in which the claimant is seeking employment 
is in the best position to evaluate the availability and 
attachment to the labor market of the individual 
claimant. We feel the process provides the oppor- 
tunity to interview effectively the claimant needing 
our attention and assistance. The screening process 
of the questionnaire helps to eliminate interviews with 
those claimants who are clearly eligible. The process 
serves to make our job more meaningful by impressing 
upon us the fact that all claimants are individuals and, 
as such, cannot be propertly subjected to routine 
treatment. 
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By ORVAL D. PACKARD* 
Interviewer II, Services to Minority Groups, Rapid City Local Office 


South Dakota Employment Security Department 


\ ITH the help of 200 Sioux Indian workers re- 

cruited through facilities of the South Dakota 
State Employment Service, the U.S. Forest Service 
this year is rounding out 20 years of reforestation work 
on some 30,000 acres known as the McVey Burn in the 
Black Hills National Forest. 

Back in July 1939, it took a forest fire less than a 
week to lay waste to this once flourishing stand of 
pinetree acreage. ‘Today, despite the years of re- 
planting, the scars of this fiery holocaust are still much 
in evidence. Charred spars of decaying but resolute 
timber tower over the 5-foot height of the first pine 
saplings planted 20 years ago. In all directions, black- 
ened stumps jut out over the barren, rocky, and hilly 
terrain. Skeletons of once prosperous and growing 
pinetrees rot slowly where they fell. The panorama of 
tangled fallen timbers stirs the imagination to thoughts 
of a mammoth game of “pick up sticks.” 

Against this background of ruin and desolation, In- 
dian crews labor on the slopes replanting the last 1,000 
acres on a project that has cost the taxpayer $190,000 
over the past 20 years. The Indians work in groups 
of 18 to 25 men at 6-foot intervals. Each man chops 
an 18-inch-deep hole and plants a sapling every 6 
feet as he moves over the extremely hilly terrain. In 
an 8-hour day each man plants about 500 trees. 

For their work, the Indian planters are paid $1.40 
per hour for a 40-hour workweek. For the 4 weeks 
of their employment as a group, they will earn ap- 
proximately $42,600, about 82 percent of the $52,000 
Forest Service budget for this year’s work on the 
McVey Burn. 

How do the Indians take to this kind of work? Fore- 
man John Sloss, a regular Forest Service employee, 
says: “It’s asking a lot of a man to come up here to 
live in a tent and plant trees in this kind of country. 
But the Indian folks seem to like it. Most of them 
come back every year.” The Forest Service is “well 
satisfied” with the work performed by the Indian 
planters. Over a 3- to 5-year period, 35 percent is 
considered an acceptable survival rate for tree plant- 
ing. Plantations with Indian labor over comparable 
periods have a 55- to 70-percent survival rate, accord- 
ing to Forester Hubert Harris. 

Indian crews of 50 to 80 workers have been planting 


*Mr. Packard is a Sioux Indian. 
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on the McVey Burn since 1950. A smaller number 
worked at this task before that time. This year’s work 
force of 200, including 12 women who work as tree 
sorters at the various distribution points, is the largest 
Indian group ever assembled on the Burn. Employ- 
ment prospects for next year appear even brighter. 
Current Forest Service planning for 1960 calls for hir- 
ing 450 workers. There will still be some work on the 
McVey Burn, but the bulk of next year’s work is 
planned for other areas within the Black Hills National 
Forest. 

Nearly all the Indian workers are married. With 
their wives, pre-school-age children, and a sprinkling 
of relatives, they live in three separate encampments 
on the McVey Burn. The largest camp, with 47 tents, 
is near Slade Creek Dam; smaller camps are at Dough- 
erty Gulch and Horse Creek. The camps are bossed 
by Indian crew leaders, most of whom are oldtimers 
on the Burn. 

Depending on the weather, tree planting starts 
around the middle of April each year. This spring, 
an 18-inch snowfall prevented moving the workers 
onto the Burn, and planting operations were delayed 
a week. Normally, employment is for 4 weeks, again 
depending on the weather. Generally, after the mid- 
dle of May, it is too dry to make planting worth while. 

To recruit so many workers and to move a work 
force of this size in a single operation is a prodigious 
task. In fact, it took 2 days this year to move the 
workers and their families from their homes on the 
Pine Ridge Reservation, largest of the Sioux reser- 
vations in South Dakota, about 100 miles to the 
worksite. 

The Indian workers are recruited by the State Em- 
ployment Service. The McVey Burn lies within the 
jurisdiction of the Rapid City local office. However, 
actual recruitment work is done by the Hot Springs 
local office and the suboffice on the reservation at 
Pine Ridge. These two offices have a combined staff 
of three, the manager and an interviewer at Hot 
Springs and an interviewer at the reservation suboffice. 
The suboffice interviewer is a Sioux Indian from the 
Rosebud Reservation, who has been with the Employ- 
ment Service for 2 years. 

With the recruiters and crew leaders enlisting their 
old hands of previous years, this year’s campaign fol- 
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lowed a pretty well established pattern. The workers 
who formed the nucleus of this year’s force came prin- 
cipally from Manderson, Oglala, and Pine Ridge, areas 
not too distant from the reservation suboffice. But 
these sources, while adequate in filling past needs, ac- 
counted for only about half the expanded work force 
needed this year and recruitment had to be extended 


to all points on the reservation. Some 6,000 Indians 
live on the Pine Ridge Reservation, which covers two 
southwestern counties in South Dakota. It is largely 
undeveloped country which is virtually isolated in 
bad weather. 

There are not many single men on the reservation 
who care, or have the necessary tenting equipment, to 
work at tree planting, and few married workers are 
inclined to leave their families behind. Perhaps, one 
reason is because the pay is not adequate to provide 
for separate maintenance. But whatever the reason, 
the Indian workers take their families along. To the 
recruiters, this means screening to determine family 
size and whether school-age children are involved. 
Working against a 4-week deadline, this frequently 
entails a lot of time-consuming and fruitless work. 
But it is necessary work. There are no readily acces- 
sible schools on the McVey Burn and recruiting policy 
forbids hiring workers with school-age children, un- 
less arrangements can be made to leave the children 
in school. 

Family size is an important consideration in trans- 
porting workers to the jobsite. Passenger buses and 
transport trucks are provided by the Forest Service. 
Transportation is on a round-trip basis, with space 
priority given to workers. Family groups are limited 
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Sioux Indian tree planters near the 
crest of a slope on the McVey Burn. 


Photo courtesy Rapid City Daily Journal 


to three members. However, workers with larger 
families are hired if they are able to provide their own 
transportation. 

Since no housing accommodations are available on 
the McVey Burn, workers are required to furnish 
their own tents as well as all other camping equipment. 
Contrary to some widely held beliefs, few Indians own 
or live in tents these days, at least not on the Pine 
Ridge. 

With recruiting out of the way, there is still the 
anxiety of wondering whether the workers will show 
up at loading time. This year, pickup points were at 
Manderson and Oglala on different days. The final 
tally, including those traveling on their own, showed 
184 workers. However, later hiring at the jobsite, 
plus the 12 women who worked as tree sorters, brought 
the total to 200, and the recruiting compaign was 100 
percent successful. The recruiters face a bigger task 
next year when 450 Sioux workers will be needed for 
tree planting. 

Sioux workers can look forward to income from 
these projects for quite some years ahead. According 
to a recent Forest Service survey, future demands for 
timber can be met only by utilizing all available public 
and private lands which are suitable for production of 
trees. Recommendations call for carrying out tree- 
planting projects on these lands on a sustained year- 
to-year basis. 

These projects will weigh heavily in the planning 
of future Forest Service budgets, and in the Black 
Hills area, the Sioux workers will benefit from em- 
ployment. At the same time, they will be helping to 
restore and maintain the scenic grandeur of “Paha 
Sapa,” which is land sacred to the Sioux. 
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By JAMES R. DIETRICH 


Employer Relations Representative, Miami Industrial Office 
Florida State Employment Service 


thes value of teamwork in the Employment Service 
was demonstrated by the Miami Industrial Office 
in a campaign to service the highly seasonal aluminum 
furniture industry. 

“Operation Teamwork” began very quietly in the 
recular monthly meeting of the Employer Relations 
Department in November 1958. The supervisor gave 
a brief history of the industry and described our pre- 
vious relationship with it. Group discussion brought 
the decision to concentrate on the four largest com- 
panies in the industry and to continue regular service 
to the smaller companies. The industry service repre- 
sentative was assigned the task of compiling the refer- 
ral and placement statistics of previous years. 

Armed with this information, the employer relations 
representative made initial contact with the “Big 
Four” of the industry. Each of the companies ap- 
proached was receptive to the idea of greater partici- 
pation by the Employment Service in its recruiting 
activities. The employer relations representative ar- 
ranged for a return visit with the industry service 
representative and master orders were prepared on the 
basic jobs. The master orders were placed in book 
form with a semihard cover to insure their becoming 
a permanent part of the employer’s personnel setup 
for use in future years. The industry service repre- 
sentative also prepared a letter to these companies 





ERR James Dietrich enters local union hall to set up working rela- 
tionship between the union and the Employment Service. 
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outlining other services we could render them. This 
letter was placed in the book with the master orders. 
(See text of letter below.) 

During the course of these preliminary visits, two 
other possibilities were discovered: (1) The placing 
of handicapped workers with some of these companies, 
and (2) working with the union in the industry in 
recruiting workers. 


The body of a letter sent to Florida aluminum furniture manufac- 
turers outlining the variety of ES services available to them. 








Gentlemen: 


The enclosed job specifications are the result of a plantwide 
study of representative occupations for the Comfort Craft 
Co., conducted December 15, 1958, by the Florida State 
Employment Service. 


A Job Specification is a permanent office record of the job 
duties, performance requirements, and hiring specifications 
for a specific job in a specific establishment. It is a time- 
saving device useful to your firm and the Employment Serv- 
ice by eliminating the necessity for repeatedly requesting 
information from you concerning all job specifications each 
time an opening occurs. 


Not only can these job specifications be used to successfully 
recruit, select and train qualified workers for job open- 
ings—they can be used to analyze such production factors 
as: 


1. Plan layout 

2. Production methods and procedures 

3. Job classification 

4. Job evaluation 

5. Scheduling—men, materials, or machines 
6. In-plant manpower planning. 

7. Turnover and absenteeism 

8. Training 


These are but a few of the many possible areas in which 
management can probe with the informational ground- 
work laid by the job specification. 


Currently, your State Employment Service recognizes the 
immediate need for recruitment of qualified workers for the 
coming season in the aluminum furniture industry. With 
the job specification program set up, you can obtain the 
necessary number of workers by first referring to your job 
title at the upper right of the job specification, and second, 
call our placement specialist whose name appears at the 
bottom. Our telephone number is FR 4—-5392. 7 
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Near the end of December, representatives of the 
Employer Relations Department met with the local 
office manager and supervisors of the placement sec- 
tion. ‘They reported a potential of 500 placements 
in the aluminum furniture industry and alerted the 
placement supervisors to the need for some positive 
planning to meet the challenge. Based on this esti- 
mate, the placement supervisors, in turn, alerted their 
interviewers and renewed their drive for more appli- 
cants in shortage occupations for which no written 
applications had previously been taken. In addition, 
all personnel were instructed to give publicity to this 
campaign in their contacts outside the office. 

The manager and -the supervisors suggested a 
further group approach to some of the employers who 
had expressed willingness to hire handicapped persons. 
The assistant manager of the local office, together with 
the selective placement interviewer and the veterans 
employment representative, made a group visit to 
selected employers. The employer relations repre- 
sentative and the industry service representative went 
along on this visit to assist in completing plans. 
Working relations were set up with the union by a 
visit from the assistant manager of the local office, 
the employer relations representative, and his immedi- 
ate supervisor. 

By the middle of January 1959, all the industry visits 
were completed. The working machinery was set up; 
now we were ready to test it. We think the following 
table best describes the effectiveness of planning and 
teamsvork. 


Aluminum Furniture Industry 


1959 1958 
Percenta 
Company increase j 
Referrals Place- | Referrals) Place- | Placeme: 
ments ments 
er eo 88 47 21 16 194 
a 158 101 32 15 573 
ee 52 34 47 | 13 161 
care his 208 126 26 10 1, 160 
Union... 97 58 No information 


available 





Note.—Seventeen handicapped persons were included in the place- 
ment totals. 


Source: Closed Orders, 1958-1959. 


While the statistics show the tangible results of 
greatly increased placements, they do not show the 
full value of the campaign. They do not, for example, 
reveal the pride and satisfaction of teamwork in this 
project. The molding of individuals into a hard- 
hitting team can bring about more effective opera- 
tions in subsequent campaigns. 

Finally, we feel that our relationship with employ- 
ers in this industry is at a new high and that future 
seasons will be even more rewarding in placements. 
As we move along into a new campaign with the 
jalousie industry, “Operation Teamwork” will con- 
tinue to be the motto of the Miami Industrial Office. 


Inter-Relationships in the Supervision of 
Special Applicant Services 


By ISAAC F. FINE 


Chief Supervisor, Applicant Services Department 
Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 


HE aim of this article is to touch upon a few of 

the broad areas pertinent to supervision of coun- 
seling and special applicant services in the hope that 
it will stimulate further discussion and contribute to 
the process of development in the area of supervision. 
It reflects, for the most part, the approaches used in 
supervising special applicant services in Massachusetts. 

The staff member in charge of counseling and 
services to special worker groups is a spokesman, spe- 
cialist, experimenter, and organizer. While all these 
tasks are interrelated, supervision can be discussed as 
a separate subject. 

Viewing the subject broadly, supervision consists of 
a series of intra-agency and outside relationships. 
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One of our most important intra-agency relation- 
ships is with the Assistant Director (or administrator) 
in charge of all local office operations. Contacts with 
him are generally structured even if they are informal. 
If the matter to be discussed is far reaching, such as 
a long-range plan, it is generally written up before- 
hand to give the Assistant Director an opportunity to 
examine it. On other occasions, we at least have 4 
written list of subjects. ‘Two or three meetings a week 
consume no more than an hour. 

In some meetings, policy may be set. For instance, 
we might determine whether we shall place the em- 
phasis on serving more schools or on increasing the 
number of placements of high school graduates 
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s-hools currently being served. Or we might discuss 
approval of a project such as: Shall we conduct 1-day 
conferences with high school counselors on a local 
office basis? Shall we have interservice meetings with 
the Veterans Administration hospitals? Everything 
discussed below is subject matter for these get-to- 
oc thers. 

Bearing in mind the broad range of responsibilities 
of the Assistant Director, these meetings serve to bring 
counseling and special applicant services constantly to 
his attention and make for top-level interest and sup- 
port of these functions. 

Another relationship is with the District Superin- 
tendents who have supervision over local offices in the 
districts or areas. Long-range plans are discussed 
with each District Superintendent separately. The 
better part of a day is required to cover the many types 
of activity: counselor training, materials, staff changes, 
services to youth and the school program, apprentice- 
ship, services to the handicapped, interagency meet- 
ings, services to older workers, public relations, and 
evaluation. 

In addition, we may want to contact personally the 
superintendents when a sufficient number of subjects 
accumulates for discussion. ‘The supervisor reviews 
statistics kept on a statewide basis by the Organization 
and Management Section showing the applicant, 
counseling, and placement services rendered special 
applicant groups and relates these with percentages to 
the total. Also, from time to time, percentage com- 
parisons are made with the national figures. For in- 
stance, we determine what percentage of older workers 
are counseled compared with all counseling and com- 
pared with the national performance. 


Measure of Performance 


From time to time, statistics are obtained for each 
office prior to a visit to the District Superintendent. 
Shortcomings on the part of any office are discussed. 
Usually it is the District Superintendent who follows 
through on any action that has to be taken at the 
local office level. Contemplated projects are discussed 
and the District Superintendent, in turn, takes them up 
with his managers. Participation at the meetings on 
the part of the District Superintendents makes for ac- 
tive support of the counseling function. 

In our relationship with local office managers, we 
must bear in mind that it is at this level that concepts, 
plans, techniques, and procedures are put into practice. 
Any project carried out in a local office area with 
outside groups or agencies should be with the full 
participation of the local office manager or his desig- 
nated representative. : 

The supervisor regularly reads the local office 
monthly operating reports and encourages the man- 
ager to include comments on activities in the counsel- 
ing field. 

In view of the number of local offices to be covered, 
Personal visits are limited to offices involved in special 
Projects or where, with the agreement of the District 
Superintendent, performance is to be checked. 


August 1959 








Massachusetts Division of Employment Security officials discuss 


counseling supervision problems. Left to right: James H. Sul- 
livan, district superintendent of Boston offices; Isaac F. Fine, 
chief supervisor of applicant services; and Francis E. Hayes, em- 
ployment office manager. 


Contact with new managers is very important. The 
supervisor spends a day with each new manager after 
he has been,on the job for awhile. All services to spe- 
cial groups are reviewed from a statewide point of view 
and brought down to the local office level by compar- 
ing statewide and local office figures as they appear 
in the monthly statistical reports. ‘The supervisor im- 
parts to the new manager his knowledge in this field. 
This makes for a common orientation on_ basic 
concepts. 

In reviewing the programs with a new manager, the 
supervisor may help decide whether to add the one 
school outside the program or to put the effort into 
placement. At this point, an explanation of policy is 
in order, together with suggestions such as circular- 
izing employers with information about the qualifica- 
tions of selected graduates. 

The manager has considerable influence in creating 
an atmosphere of cooperation between the counselor, 
the application taker, placement personnel, and em- 
ployer relations representatives. 

Projects can often be improved by consultation 
between the supervisor and the counselor and local 
office Veterans Employment Representative. For in- 
stance, when meetings with the counselors and VERs 
are planned on a district basis, they should be con- 
sulted on subject matter and structure. 

After each new counselor has been on the job for 
several months, the supervisor again spends a day with 
him to review statewide activities and to compare these 
activities with national percentages. One aim of this 
visit is to develop an esprit de corps among the coun- 
selors. ‘The significance of such a visit is not lost on 
other local office personnel. Consulting the counse- 
lors and orienting the new counselors gives them a 
sense of belonging to a team. 

As to the supervisors’ relations with their own staff, 
the ideal is a permissive atmosphere which encourages 
initiative and imagination combined, however, with 
intensive communication, When long-range plans 
have been mutually agreed upon, they are implemented 
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Personnel, services, agencies, and other groups with whom State Supervisors of Special Applicant Services work closely. 
AGENCIES AND 





PERSONNEL SERVICES OTHER GROUPS 
Assistant Director Counseling: Staff State VER 
Own State Staff Concepts Massachusetts Department of Education 
Training Division Training Division of Apprenticeship 
Information Department Materials VA Hospitals 
Research and Statistics Youth Massachusetts Rehabilitation 
District Superintendents Handicapped Department of Mental Health 


Managers Older workers 


Counselors (VERs) 


Governor’s Commission 
Employers 


PROJECTS 


EVALUATION 
Techniques 


Interagency conferences 


Trade unions 
Private agencies 
Universities 








by the staff members, each of whom in Massachusetts 
has supervisory status. 

Other administrative office departments render val- 
uable supplemental services to the Applicant Services 
Department. 

There is a separate Training Division, responsible 
for inservice training of new counselors and training on 
special programs. The supervisor arranges for the 
Training Division to be represented at all conferences 
within the agency and with outside groups. He pro- 
vides the training staff with copies of material perti- 
nent to counseling which they ordinarily would not 
receive. 

Contact is maintained with the Research and Sta- 
tistics Department. As time allows, area labor market 
economists orient new counselors in regard to indus- 
trial and occupational trends. 

Close relations are maintained with the Information 
Department for the release of publicity and representa- 
tion at exhibits and institutes. This Department is kept 
informed of all important undertakings pertaining to 
special applicant groups. 

Among our relationships with outside groups, one of 
the most important is that with employers. The mes- 
sage of services to special applicant groups must be 
brought to the employer and these services placed in 
their proper perspective. Such basic policies as re- 
ferring only qualified applicants and fully informing 
the employer of the applicant’s abilities and limita- 
tions are very reassuring to employers. 

Close personal relationships are maintained by the 
supervisors with his counterpart in other Government 
agencies such as the Division of Apprenticeship, the 
State VER, VA hospitals, the Massachusetts Reha- 
bilitation Commission, the Department of Mental 
Health, and the Department of Education. A careful 
budgeting of time is necessary to permit regular con- 
tact with the agency representatives with whom the 
supervisor works. 

The purpose of these contacts is to provide a con- 
tinuing review of interagency activities. Personal 
contact makes for the initiation of steps and projects 
leading to improved techniques and more effective 
service to applicant groups. 

Although discussed separately for purposes of analy- 
sis, there is an inter-relationship between all these con- 
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tacts. For instance, when contacting a manager, one 
checks on the local office’s relations with other Govern- 
ment agencies. Or in arranging for a training 
conference with a VA hospital, provision is made for 
inclusion of representatives of the Massachusetts Re- 
habilitation Commission and the Department of Men- 
tal Health as guests. 

The schematic presentation shown above is offered 
as a desk aid to supervisors to serve as a thought-pro- 
voking reminder of the above relationships and inter- 
relationships all of which fall within a set of concepts 
and an organizational structure. 





AT Press TIME 

(Continued from page 2) 
arated ; that clerical personnel should know agency pro- 
grams; and that, in the farm labor field, there is need 
for follow-up of placements and for better understand- 
ing of transportation and housing problems. 

Myer Freyman, workshop coordinator, who earlier 
in the conference had met with all of the workshop 
leaders to discuss their responsibilities, summarized the 
findings of the varied and well-attended workshops. 

In awards ceremonies, the Georgia Chapter received 
the IAPES Chapter Achievement Plaque; Bert 
Whalen, Detroit, received the association’s top Merit 
Award; Indiana’s New Albany office and its Jefferson- 
ville branch received the top Group Merit Awards; 
and Eunice Elton, San Francisco, received the associ- 
ation’s top essay award. 

Mrs. Mary B. Keller, Columbus, Ohio, was elected 
president in final convention business; Benjamin 
Cohen, Baltimore, Md., stepped up to first vice presi- 
dent; Edwin F. Fultz, Little Rock, Ark., was elected 
second vice president; Miss Kathryn Queen, Raleigh, 
N.C., was elected secretary, succeeding Mrs. Ola M. 
Reeves of Juneau, Alaska; and William C. Kelley, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., was reelected treasurer. 

Washington, D.C., was picked as the site of the 1961 
convention. The 1960 meeting will be in Colorado 
Springs. 

—Orpua Cross, Tennessee Department of Employ- 
ment Security. 
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